trond Walnat Street, between Third and Fourth) 


designed for inseriion to be addressed to 
_ JOHN H. DILLINGHAM, Editor, 
140 N. Srereenta Sreeet, Para. 


ed as second-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. 


Statecraft Without Graft. 
‘permitted to some strong men to die, 
enemies may be slain by their death 
by their life. John Hay died for 
ry, if only the seeking of the world’s 
justice becomes all the more an ideal 
1 upon nations by so solemn a sacri- 
ad he lived on among us, the righteous 
m of his honest diplomacy would indeed 
't an ineffaceable mark in history as a} 
in state-craft; but now the seal 
everlasting life will seem to men sacredly 
wn and emphasize a more Christian order 
prnational statesmanship than the world 
been wont to witness. A diplomatic con- 
be is not always conscientious diplomacy; 
e enlightened ministry of the latter in 
BR Hay, and of others who shall be en- 
ged by his example to elevate still higher 
fandard of his ideals, will contribute to 
e the day when ‘‘the kingdom of this 
i shall become the kingdom of our Lord 
‘bis Christ.”’ 
@ are reminded at this point of the view 
r beloved friend Richard H. Thomas, ex- 
d in a letter found in his recently pub- 
i biography: 
-One of the most striking and humbling of 
Lord’s dealings with men is the apparent 
8 indifference to the prolongation of use- 
es; | was about to write ‘carelessness.’ 
of course, only apparent, for I think 
bis nothing so certain as that He does 
. But I think the whole course of 
idence teaches us that the really important 
is for us to be in our right places, and 
faithfulness and not the exact amount of 
we do is the important thing to be con- 
d. ‘Man is immortal till his work is done,’ 
p, | am sure, but God’s estimate of com- 
i work is not ours.’’ 
we dare not call any good man’s death 


puzzles many. Yes, and especially is it so 
now that there have been so many diversities 
of ideas and actions amongst them, for which 
a fuller account may be seen in Wm. Hodgson’s 
‘History of Friends in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” The reader is also referred to ‘Bar- 


clay’s Apology or Vindication of Principles | 


held by Friends.’ ’’ 

This tends to sustain our recent remark, 
that in the days when the members were in a 
Society based on its principler, the surround- 
ing public knew what Friends stood for; which 
is not the case now save in places where Friends 
remain unequivocal, and exercise the original 
testimony in its life. But there is probably 
no Yearly Meeting whose census is any indi- 
cation of its number of Friends or Quakers; 
as also there is no church whose list does not 
outnumber its Christians. 

What Quakerism is, may naturally be a 
question of bewilderment to any but the single 
eye; but the great “‘mystery’’ of it,—due to 
the manifold popular eye which will not focus, 
—ought rather to be simplicity itself, even 
the simplicity of Truth. 

Conformity to the immediate witness for 
Truth, perceptible in the heart of man, is 
Quakerism. That is the simple root of the 
matter, everywhere that any Quakerism exists. 
All its doctrines and practice have their basis 
in that, and any parts that do not are its non- 
essentials. A single eye to that authority 
would give a man all the variety that his powers 
are equal to. It owns the witness to all Truth, 
as revealed not only to ourselves but to others, 
thus including the writers of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as their revelations are upened to us by 
the same Witness. And so on throughout, — 
the essential Quaker is the ‘‘Friend of Truth,” 
as manifested by its own witness. 


justified: 1 new the fruit by the set, and 
the root by the fruit. 

‘*They shall see eye to eye when the Lord 
shall build again Zion,” and a return of the 
single eye to the witness for Truth, will make 
us a better understood, and a gospel-employed 
people. 


TAKING CARE OF THEM HERSELF.—‘“‘Yes 
she’s pretty well, mother is,’’ said the old man, 
pausing with his foot on the wagon wheel to 
answer an inquiry concerning his wife; ‘‘ pretty 
well, if only ‘twasn’t for worrying about the 
children. Elizabeth’s up at Conway this sea- 
son, and mother’s all the time afraid she’! be 
taken sick away from home. Samuel’s got a 
good place at Tanfield, and he’s doing well, too, 
but his boarding place is across the river. 
Sometimes he goes by ferryboat and some- 
times he goes by skiff, and mother, she can’t 
get over the feeling that he’s likely to be 
drowned. The two younger ones are at home 
yet, but she says she’s anxious about the time 
John’ll be wantigg to strike out for himself, 
and she’s always*been afraid we’d never raise 
Caroline. No, there’s nothing special the 
matter with any of ’em now, and the truck 
garden has done fine this year. Mother hasn’t 
had a touch of her rheumatism all summer, 
and she’d be pretty well off if ’twasn’t for 
worrying. Christian? Bless you, yes, this 
forty year! She isn’t afraid but what the 
Lord will take care of her and all the rest of 
the world, but seems like she hasn’t got faith 
yet to believe He’s to be trusted with the 
children.””— Wellspring. 
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is daily life should conform to its teachings, 
jot who was also exercised for the best wel- 
fare of his friends and helpers; one who was 
yilling to let his light shine before men in 
gder that his Master might be glorified. In- 
wgrity of heart, and a strict compliance with 
the rules of a Government institution, often 
ought him into close places when some of 
his business associates would put a more liberal 
iterpretation on the regulations governing 
them, but when once he was convinced of his 
inty, neither threat, derision, nor persuasion 
euld swerve him from the course that he felt 
honesty required. 


(To be continued.) 


herview with President Lincoln by Francis 
T. King and J. Carey. 


“Mason and Slidell the Confederate Envoys 
i England were taken from the Trent by the 
(ommander of the San Jacinto in the fall of 
1861, which gave rise to an intense feeling in 
fagland, and great anxiety at Washington. 

It looked very serious indeed, as though the 
wight of England would be thrown decidedly 
into the Southern cause. The Atlantic Cable 
yan accident, was not working, and every 
thing was in suspense. Our Friends in Eng- 
nd seeing the condition of things there, drew 
a very strong appeal to the Government and 
jeaded for calm consideration, that nothing 
night be done to compromise England’s posi- 
tion a8 a neutral power. 

The Monthly Meeting in Baltimore received 
acommunication from London Meeting for 
fufferings, enclosing their appeal to their 
Government and requesting us to see that 
President Lincoln received a copy of it with 
w expression of their sympathy and interest. 
lly friend James Carey and myself were com- 
nissioned to take it to Washington. When 
ve arrived at the President’s house, we found 
the ante-rooms blocked with Senators, members 
ofCongress, and officers of the army and navy. 
twas a period of intense excitement and anx- 
iety, and we could see it marked in the anxious 
faces of those who were waiting. 

After waiting about two hours and despair- 
ing of an interview, we saw Senator Sherman 
tome out of the President’s room, and we im- 
nediately went up to him, told him we were 
ery anxious to see the President, that we had 
‘communication from England, from our Eng- 
lsh Friends about the matter of the Trent. 
He quickly said, ‘‘ You have? wait! I will see 
the President, ’’ and in a few minutes we were 
invited in, to the surprise of all the officials 
vho had been waiting so long. 

It was the first time I had seen President 
lincoln. He was sitting before an open wood- 
fre in a large easy chair, leaning back with 
that sad yet strong countenance that you never 
forget when once having seen it. He rose and 
he unfolded himself I realized his peculiar 
pearance. Tall, bony and awkward, He 
thook hands with us cordially, and we briefly 
wld him that we had received a communication 
fom our Friends in England upon the matter 
the Trent, and might we read it? He as- 
ented and listened very attentively to the 
per. The reading of the paper was followed 

'a@ few remarks in which it was stated that 

paper would have the support in Parlia- 
ment of quite a number of able Friends among 
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whom was John Bright. His whole counte- 
nance seemed lighted up at that name, and 
turning to Sherman and putting his hands on 
his knees said, ‘“‘Sherman did you know that 
John Bright was a Quaker?’’ ‘‘Oh yes’’ he re- 
plied. “Well, I didn’t before, I read all his 
speeches and he knows more of American poli- 
tics than most of the men at the other end of 
the Avenue. I realize his great work for us 
in our struggle at home, and appreciate it. 
Give me your address and | will send you an 
acknowledgment of the communication from 
your Friends.’’ He did so, and said, ‘‘These 
are the first words of cheer and encouragement 
which we have heard from across the water.’’ 
—Rxtract from a Lecture on Reminiscences of the 
War, by Francis T. King. 


An Old Age. 


Others praise that which they have no more; 
as for me, I prefer that which I have. Age 
smiles on me because it has brought me, with 
the independence which is the recompense of 
labor, the experience which teaches us how to 
enjoy it, the moderation which economizes our 
joys, the leisure which enables us to taste 
them. Let the world chant in chorus, in a 
melancholy tone, its regrets for youth, I shall 
continue to sing the pleasures of later years. 
Emil Souvestre. 


Old,—we are growing old: 
Going on through a beautiful road, 
Finding earth a more blessed abode; 
Nobler work by our hands to be wrought, 
Freer paths for our hope and our thought: 
Because of the beauty the years unfold, 
We are cheerfully growing old. 


Old,—we are growing old: 
Going up where the sunshine is clear; 
Watching grander horizons appear 
Out of clouds that enveloped our youth; 
Standing firm on the mountains of truth: 
Because of the glory the years unfold, 
We are joyfully growing old. 


Old,—we are growing old: 
Going in to the gardens of rest 
That glow through the gold of the West, 
Where the rose and the amaranth blend, 
And each path is the way to a friend: 
Because of the peace that the years unfold, 
We are thankfully growing old. 


Old,—are we growing old: 

Life blooms as we travel on 

Up the hills, into fresh, lovely dawn; 

We are children, who do not begin 

The sweetness of living to win; 

Because heaven is in us, to bud and unfold, 
We are younger for growing old! 


—Lucy LARcoM. 


Ir He has made us sensible of his justice, 
by his reproof; of his patience, by his forbear- 
ance; of his mercy; by his forgiveness; of his 
holiness, by the sanctification of our hearts 
through his Spirit; we have a grounded knowl- 
edge of God. This is experience, that specu- 
lation; this enjoyment; that report. In short, 
this is undeniable evidence, with the realities 
of religion, and will stand all winds and weath- 
ers. 


WE are tied down by our senses to this 
world; and where that is in question, it can 
be done with worldly men, whether they should 
not forsake all other considerations for it. 


Anecdotes of Former Friends. 


(Concluded from page 411, vol. Ixxviii.) 

John Justice was a minister of Falls Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks County, Penna. In early life he 
was a Methodist, and resided in Philadelphia. 
One First-day morning while passing along 
Second street on his way to church, he noticed 
a number of Friends going into Keys Alley to 
their Meeting-house. He felt irresistibly drawn 
to turn in also, but reasoned against it. ‘‘I do 
not believe in inspiration, or immediate reve- 
lation between man and his Maker, why then 
should I go among these people who believe 
such doctrine?” Still, he found his steps in- 
voluntarily turned toward the Meeting-house. 
Having reached the door he entered, and hastily 
taking the first seat, leaned his head on- the 
bench in front of him, lest he should be seen. 
While in this position something similar to a 
card or piece of paper seemed to pass before 
him on which was inscribed ‘‘God is a spirit, 
and they that worship Him, must worship Him 
in spirit and in truth; for such the Father 
seeketh to worship Him.” After viewing it a 
few minutes it passed away, and a similar card 
presented with the inscription ‘‘ Behold I stand 
at the door and knock, if any man will hear 
My voice, and open the door I will come in 
and sup with him, and he with me.” This also 
soon receded. Inashort time Thomas Scatter- 
good arose with the text he had first seen, en- 
larging on it in a clear and forcible manner. 
When he had concluded Samuel Smith arose, 
and repeated the passage which had appeared 
on the second card, enlarging appropriately 
thereon and upon the doctrine of inspiration, 
to the astounding and felt conviction of John’s 
mind, who was ever after a humble upholder 
and a preacher of that doctrine, and a con- 
sistent member among the people he at first 
despised. 

Joseph Hoag was an eminent minister of the 
Society of Friends in northern New York. He 
relates the following incident of himself, in 
the Meeting he belonged to and where he had 
been a minister for some time: A woman Friend 
occassionally appeared in the ministry to whom 
he took a great dislike, and suffered it so to take 
root, as to feel an enmity to her communi- 
cations. One First-day morning he inclined 
to leave his own meeting and attend one a 
short distance from his home. In this meeting 
he felt called upon to speak, the time seemed 
to have come to present the matter, when in 
the act of rising he perceived a woman arise 
to her feet, and on looking at her found her 
to be the very one he had come here to get 
away from. She began with the exact words 
he was about to utter, and her whole discourse 
was a copy of his exercise. After she had sat 
down he was saluted with this language. ‘‘This 
is to punish thee for indulging in an envious 
spirit against this Friend, she shall take thy 
crown,” which said Joseph, ‘‘came to pass, for 
she became a much greater preacher than ever 
I was.”” Jonathan and Ann Taylor were emi- 
nent ministers belonging to Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing; the former died in Ireland while on a re- 
ligious visit to England. As he was dying a 
little bird flew in at the window and perching 
upon the head-board of the bedstead warbled 
a beautiful song. His wife was a remarkable 
woman, having a gift of prophesy or fore- 
knowledge. It is related of her that while 
on a religious visit to the state of New York, 
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by Micajah Collins who was her companion 
along with a woman elder, that one afternoon 
in the fall in the northern part of the state 
they were overtaken by a heavy storm, and 
night setting in, and the roads being bad, he 
found it impossible to reach the house of the 
Friend they had expected to have staid all 
night with. They came to a tavern on the 
road-side, when Micajah proposed they stop for 
the night. To which Ann objected, but giving 
no reason for it, M. C. decided it was best to 
stop as the horses could go no further. They 
alighted were shown in a parlor, but Ann said, 
**T cannot stay here! I cannot stay here!’’ and 
refused to take off her bonnet and cloak. While 
they were trying to reason with her, the Land- 
lord entered the room with an arm load of 
wood to replenish the fire, as he approached 
the hearth, Ann fixed her eyes on him and said 
in a firm steadfast voice ‘‘So thou intended to 
murder thy wife to night, didst thou?’’ The 
man turned, dropped the wood and with tears 
confessed that that had been his intention, that 
for years they had lived together very unhappy, 
until he could stand it no longer, and he had 
decided to end her life that night. Ann then 
spoke to him in language so irresistibly power- 
ful, that tears of contrition flowed so freely, 
as to wet the place where he stood, as he ex- 
pressed conviction and desire for amendment 
of life. Ann then said, ‘‘Now I can stay here 
to night,’’ and removed her bonnet and cloak, 






since.”” The woman Friend was Elizabeth Rob- 
son, an eminent minister from England. 

The following dream was related to my grand- 
mother by a man who was in the habit of going 
to sleep in meeting. He dreamed he was sit- 
ting in meeting, when the door opened and a 
man with a basket containing many costly gifts 
entered, and passing down the aisle presented 
a gift to each one, passing him by. As he 
was going out, a friend called his attention to 
me, telling him that he had not given me any- 
thing. “Oh! he replied, that’s no matter, he’s 
asleep!’ It made such an impression on the 
relator, that he never went to sleep in meeting 
again. 

Priscilla Hunt was an esteemed minister of 
Blue River Monthly Meeting, Indiana. Near 
the meeting-house lived Andrew Pitts, a con- 
firmed deist. One morning he said, ‘‘I am 
gixty years old to-day, and | will go to Quaker 
Meeting.”’ Accordingly he went. After the 
meeting was gathered into stillness, Priscilla 
arose and spoke as follows. “ ‘I amsixty years 
old to day, and I will go to Quaker Meeting.’ 
These words were spoken this morning, | be- 
lieve by one who is now present, who he is I 
know not, but his mind is in a dreadful con- 
dition.’’ Then she described his state, and as 
arguments arose in his mind, she repeated them 
as clearly as he afterwards confessed, as though 
she had heard him speak. She then sat down, 
and after a few minutes arose again, stating 
and they passed a very comfortable evening. | that the point was gained, that the arguments 

James Bailey a minister from Iowa Yearly | with which the individual had fortified him- 
Meeting related the following at my father’s| self were removed, and he might now through 
house some forty years ago. The subject of | Divine help live in the way of peace and sal- 
sleeping in meeting was being discussed, when | vation. 

James stated that when a boy he lived in North} On the next meeting day he again attended. 
Carolina, and his parents being poor, and hav-} When Priscilla knelt in supplication, he knelt | gine drawing a car stop in front of his home. 
ing a large family he was bound to a farmer | also, to the astonishment of those who knew The President of the road stepped out and 
in the neighborhood, who though a Friend did} him. After meeting he made known his situ-| started to examine a new bridge. The little 
not attend week-day meeting or allow his boys | ation to her, and in a short time was convinced | barefooted Sam trudged along behind the 
to do so. Sometimes on the occasion of ajof Friends’ principles, and was received into| party. After a while the President turned to 
travelling Friend intending to visit the meeting | membership, and continued to walk consistently | Sam and said: 

on a week-day the boys were allowed to go,|and uprightly as becometh the Christian. “See here, my little fellow, do you know 
but were required to rise two hours earlier to} Since writing the above I met with the fol-| who I am?’’ 

make up the time. James said that he was|lowing memorandum of my father’s, under] ‘Yes, sir,’’ said Sam, ‘‘I suppose you are 
always so tired when he went to meeting that | date of Twelfth Month 13th, 1845. ‘‘Called| the head man of the railroad.” 

he always went to sleep. One evening after | at my father-in-law’s Caleb Peirce. Onmyway| ‘‘And what do you think I would be likely 
supper his master said, ‘‘Come boys, get off | home he related several interesting anecdotes, | to want just now above everything else?” 

to bed, you are going to meeting to-morrow | one of which wag very remarkable. William| Sam replied: ‘‘I should think, sir, you would 
morning, and must be up by two o’clock; a} Hunt a minister from North Carolina while on | want to get God to forgive you for taking this 
minister from England is going to be there.” |a religious visit to the meetings composing | day from Him to come and look at your bridge.” 
J. said, as he got into bed he said to himself, | Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1774, visited} The President looked at the boy for a mo- 
“I intend to have a good nap to-morrow. I’ll| the Meeting at Birmingham, and among other} ment and then said: ‘‘Who told you to say 
sit on the back bench by the partition.’”’ The | things in his sermon, prophesied that a great | that?” 

next morning he went to meeting, and took the | battle would be fought in that neighborhood,| ‘‘No one,” answered Sam; “I just thought 
seat he had fixed upon, and was about to settle} and that the wounded and dying would be | of it in my own heart, sir.” 

himself for his nap, when the door opened, and a | brought into that house, and the floor run with] ‘‘You think right, my boy, and I thank you 
tall stately woman Friend entered, and going in- | blood, which could not be washed out. All| for reminding me of my duty, and promise you 
to the gallery took her seat at the head. There | of which came to pass. The battle of Brandy-| that the remainder will not be forgotten. 
was something about her dress and demeanor | wine was fought Ninth Month 11th, 1777. | You have shown yourself a greater man than 
so different from what he was accustomed to,| Father and mother both remen bered it, being | the railroad President.”’ 

that he watched to see what she would say. | children at the time, and residing in the neigh-| So Sam Brown ran home to tell his father 
After sitting sometime in silence she arose} borhood. They both related’ interesting par- | that he was a greater man than the President 
with the words ‘‘I intend to have a good nap/|ticulars of that event. Friends held their | of the railroad.—Selected. 

to-morrow. 1’ll sit on the back bench by the | meeting for sometime after the battle at New- |. 

partition. This was the thought last night of|lin’s Mill near by. The Priscilla Hunt above 
a lad now present.’’ She then opened in aj alluded to, was a grand-daughter of William 
powerful manner the sin of coming to present | Hunt, being a daughter of his son Nathan who 
ourselves to our Heavenly Father to worship| was an eminent minister of North Carolina 
Him, and then going to sleep. It made such] Yearly Meeting. 

an impression on his mind that he said, ‘‘Iam| The following anecdote of Daniel Haviland 
now over seventy, and have never felt any de-| of Maryland, was related by himself (he was 
sire or temptation to go to sleep in meeting|an eminent minister). ‘‘Being one day at a 


meeting I arose to speak, but had not gone fap §AMBL- 
when I felt a stop, which I was not willing t 
yield to; being accustomed to speak at cop. 
siderable length, I felt it would be a mortif. 
cation, so continued on, though sensible that th 
life was gone. AsI rode home with my wifs 
and daughter, a child of thirteen,she said: ‘Fg. 
ther, thee spoke well to-day, but had thes 
stopped (mentioning the place where I felt the 
stop) it would have been better.” I could but 
inwardly acknowledge the Scripture passage, 
“‘out of the mouths of babes and suckling 
thou hast perfected praise.”’ 

Joseph Mickle, an old Friend who sat at the 
head of Woodbury Meeting for many year, 
broke meeting very early on First-day morning, 
Being called to account by one of the Elders 
he replied I do not know the reason why, but 
I do know it is all right. This proved true as 
it was afterwards learned that two sisters who 
were present at the meeting found on their 
return home, a fire started in the kitchen, 
which they extinguished with difficulty, and 
which had it been left until the usual time of 
their return, would probably have burnt the 
house. 

The length of my paper warns me it is time 
to close, and I will do so by reviving the lines 
of the Poet. 


“Locked in the secret chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden chain, 
Awake but one, and lo; what myriads rise, 
Each stamps its image as the other flies.” 




























































































































































GREATER THAN A RAILROAD PRESIDENT.— 
Sam was a farmer’s son. A new railroad 
had just been built through his father’s farm. 
On “Sunday’’ Sam was surprised to see an en- 





























































































A TRUE friend unbosoms freely, advises justly, 
assists readily, adventures boldly, takes all 
patiently, defends courageously, and continues 
a friend unchangeable. 























REMEMBER that thou art not more indebted 
to thy parents for thy nature, than for theif 
love and care. ’ 
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THE BORDER LAND. 


I have been to a land, a border-land, 
Where there was but a strange, dim light— 
Where shadows, and dreams, in a spectral band, 
Seemed real to the aching sight. 
I scarce bethought me how there I came, 
Or if thence I should pass again. 
Its morning and night were marked 
By the flight, or coming, of woe and pain. 


But I saw from this land, this border-land 
With its mountain ridges hoar, 

That they looked across to a wondrous strand, 
A bright and unearthly shore. 

Then I turned me to Him, the Crucified, 
In most humble faith and prayer 

Who had ransomed from guilt my sinful soul, 
For I thought He would call me there. 


Yet nay, for a while in that border-land, 
He bade me in patience stay 
And gather rich fruit, with a trembling hand, 
While He chased its gloom away. 
Times of refreshing to the soul, 
In languor oft He brings; 
Prepares it then to meditate, 
On high and holy things. 


O Holy Ghost, too often grieved, 
In health and earthly haste— 
I bless those slow and silent hours, 
Which seemed to run to waste. 
I would not but have passed those depths, 
And such communion known, 
As can be had in the border-land— 
With Thee, and Thee alone. 
— Selected. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 


(Continued from page 413, vol. lxxviii.) 


In the Fifth Month 1882, George W. and 
Abigail B. Mott resigned their positions as Sup- 
erintendent and Matron, and were succeeded in 
the Ninth Month by Aaron P. and Eunice 
Dewees who had been absent from the Institu- 
tion about two years. 

In this year improvements were made in the 
farm buildings, and a‘two story structure, 18 
by 34 feet, was erected adjacent to the dwelling 
house, the lower story of which was a school 
room. The cost of the new building amount- 
ing to about $820, was defrayed by private 
contributions. The saw and grist mill which 
had for many years after its erection been of 
great service, was at this time so dilapidated 
that it was concluded to take it down, and some 
of its timbers were used in 1883 in making 
needed additions to the barn. 

The attention of the Committee having been 
again called to the prevalence of intemperate 
habits among the Indians, it was thought proper 
to address them on this subject in writing, and 
in the Tenth Month of 1883 a Committee was ap- 
pointed to present copies of a letter to the In- 
dians on both Reservations. In this it strongly 
advised against the use of cider as a beverage, 
which experience in the past had shown to have 
been very injurious not only in producing in- 
toxication of itself, but in promoting an ap- 
petitefor stronger drinks. 

In presenting this Address in the Cattar- 
augus Reservation, Moses Lay, one of their 
old men stated in one of the gatherings, after 
it had been read ‘‘‘I'here was good reason for 
the concern which their Friends in Philadelphia 
had felt on their account, for many of their 
people had been giving way of late to strong 


drink, and much trouble and mischief had been 
the result. Their old men were doing what 
they could to warn the younger people of the 
evil consequences which must follow, if they 
persisted in the bad practice, but he feared too 
many were going further and further in the 
wrong road. They hoped the letter would do 
much good and were thankful it had been sent 
to them at thistime. They wished the Friends 
in Philadelphia would still remember them in 
their weakness.’’ As the meeting closed, Nancy 
Jones, an elderly woman, said she would like 
to say a few words, when she expressed in sub- 
stance her satisfaction in seeing the Friends 
with them again, that she was much troubled 
at the bad ways of many of the people, and she 
hoped the letter would do good. 

Similar acknowledgments and hopes were 
expressed after some of the interviews with 
the Indians on the Allegheny Reservation. At 
the suggestion of one of the leading Indians, 
some copies of the letter were sent by him to 
the Tonawanda band of Senecas. 

In mentioning their observations and im- 
pressions during this visit the Committee thus 
allude to their tribal organization and business 
affairs, which were far from satisfactory. 

After stating that they had been informed 
that their yearly rental from leased lands 
amounted to several thousand dollars they re- 
mark: ‘‘Comparatively large as are the national 
revenues, these are more than absorbed in the 
salaries of officials, the expenses of delegations 
to Washington, and other like outlays, so that 
the national debt is increasing year by year. 
Meanwhile throughout the Reservation the 
public roads receive little or no care, and the 
bridges are out of repair, or, as in the case of 
the principal bridge at Cattaraugus, are en- 
tirely gone. In this state of affairs, the people 
at large not unreasonably complain that they 
receive no benefit whatever from the public 
revenues, which go only to support the men in 
office, who care mainly for themselves. It 
would indeed seem that the income from rents 
had at length become a serious source of cor- 
ruption to their political leaders, instead of any 
general service to the nation. As a natural 
consequence, there prevails among the Indians 
a wide spread feeling of distrust in their own 
government, and not a few consider that it has 
become in great measure useless.” 

In consequence of the general failure of the 
corn crop in 1883, the Committee was informed 
in the Third Month 1884 that there had been 
much destitution among the Indians, and a 
general want was felt of a supply of corn and 
beans for seed. In consequence of this infor- 
mation the Committee concluded to authorize 
Aaron P. Dewees to expend $200 in procuring 
such articles for their relief. In the course 
of this distribution about 200 families on the 
Allegheny Reservation and 250 families on the 
Cattaraugus Reservation were helped to a 
greater or less extent. About $245 was ex- 
pended, nearly all of which was finally returned 
to the treasury by the contributions of in- 
terested friends. 

In 1884 considerable unsettlement existed 
among the Corn Planter Indians in consequence 
of the discovery of petroleum in large quanti- 
ties along the Allegheny River near Warren, 
Pa., and the offers that had been made them 
for the leasing of the Corn Planter tract for 
oil purposes. In view of the disadvantages 


which would probably follow such a course by 
the introduction of a low class of white 
among them, and the possible ultimate aligs. 
ation of their land, the Committee thought it 
proper to appoint some of their number to visit 
them on this account and lay before them their 
views of the dangers they were thus incurri 

These Friends in passing through Warrey 
learned that Judge S. P. Johnson of that plage 
who had long been the legal adviser of thegg 
Indians had discouraged them from accepting 
any lease until he had examined it and seeq 
that it was properly drawn. Nevertheless jt 
was found upon arriving at the settlement 
that 176 acres, which is a considerable part 
of the tract, had already been leased for g 
period of several years. 

The Friends remark in their report ‘‘ Within 
a few years petroleum has been fuund in large 
quantities at different points in the immediate 
neighborhood of Warren, 18 miles distant, and 
about two years ago, an ‘‘oil territory’’ has 
been developed about 13 miles from Corn Plan- 
ters’ along the Allegheny River at a place called 
Glade Run, which has proved very productive, 
Probably one hundred wells have been bored in 
this neighborhood within an area of 100 acres, 
These discoveries have stimulated the desires 
of the oil companies to explore and control the 
prospects for oil in the surrounding districts, 
and a well has been sunk near the Corn Planter 
Run about one-half mile from the river not far 
from the Indian land. This proved unprodue- 
tive, and was abandoned a few days before our 
arrival.’’ The Friends however in a gather- 
ing of the people in their school house explained 
to them the probable results which would take 
place if oil in paying quantities was found 
there, which appeared to be not without some 
effect. As before mentioned the well that 
was sunk there proved unprofitable, and no 
other attempt of the kind we believe was made 
for at least several years. 

These Friends also visited the Cattaraugus 
Reservation, ‘‘during which’’ they remark ‘we 
attended two funerals, for one of which the 
company collected at the Methodist, and the 
other at the Presbyterian Meeting-house, and 
which were conducted with decorum and ins 
manner very similar to those of white persons 
under like circumstances; the general appear- 
ance of the meeting-houses was neat; Wealso 
had the opportunity of conversing with some 
of the Indians in their fair grounds where an 
assembly of probably 200 persons had collected 
to witness a game of ball, which had been 
going on for a day or two previous, in the 
afternoons. The interest in these games we 
are afraid may become a serious disadvantage 
to the Indians, particularly if the practice of 
betting upon the result, which is now done t 
a certain extent should increase, and it ap- 
peared to be our duty to lay before one of 
their councillors the injurious consequences 
which might follow from this evil as also from 
this misuse of precious time, and the excite 
ment of the game. Such games have beet 
frequently played on the Allegheny Reserve 
tion in the neighborhood of our School during 
the past summer on First-day afternoons, cau® 
ing unsettlement among the children, and dit 
turbing the quiet of the Institution. d 

‘‘An interview was had with some Indians 
thus engaged on the First-day of the week we 
spent at Tunesassa, which we trust will 
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That little lad, now a young man in col- 
lege, is remarked for his never-failing cour- 
tesy. A friend said of him the other day, 
“*It’s second nature to W. to be polite.’ The 
mother smiled as she thanked God in her 
heart for the grace that had helped her to be 
unfailingly courteous to her boy. 


Items Concerning the Society. 

Sarah E. Halleck, writing from Bolton, England, 
Sixth Month 26th, says: “Greater kindness we 
have never met with than from these dear friends 
at Ashley Bridge. We were at the two meetings 
yesterday and were made very welcome. Way is 
being made for us, to our admiration, and hope to 
be sufficiently thankful for the many favors re- 
ceived. Expect to be at the Monthly Meeting at 
Liverpool on Fourth-day and on to the nearest 
meeting from there.” 


William Tallack writes to the Leeds and York- 
shire Mercury : “Many of your readers will have 
been interested in your report of the Friends’ meet- 
ing in the Leeds Coliseum on Sunday. The remarks 
of the universally-respected chairman on that oc- 
casion, J. S. Fry, were excellent. But some of the 
Friends themselves can hardly desire that their 
body as a whole should be supposed by the public 
to endorse or approve of all that was said by the 
other speakers at that meeting.” 


We are in receipt of a San Jose, California, 
paper, giving an account of the valuable and de- 
voted life of RoANNA Fox BEAN, who died Fifth 
Month 27th, aged seventy-six years. She was the 
wife of James Bean (who is brother of Joel Bean), 
and joined the Society of Friends when they came 
to live at College Park In 1882. She was suoces- 
sively overseer and elder, besides being clerk of 
the meeting, and her influence was strongly felt in 
all that concerned the good and welfare of the 
meeting, and in the spread of the gospel. 


Notes in General. 


“Paul Jones’s soul,” says the Louisville Post, 
“has gone to its reward, but his body is marching 
on, and he thus differs from John Brown, whom 
the poet tells us has a mouldering body in the 
grave, while his soul is marching on.” 


Certainly Booker T. Washington has learned to 
make telling phrases. Ina recent address he says 
one of the objections urged against universal edu- 
cation has been that when all the Negroes are ed- 
ucated there will be no servants. To meet this 
he declared that “ an educated servant is the best 
servant for educated people.” Another saying is, 
“There is no disgrace in being a cook, but there is 
eternal disgrace in being a poor cook.”—Christian 
Advocate. 

At the last audience of Archbishop Ryan, of 
Philadelphia, with the pope, the merits of the cause 
of canonization of “the Venerable John Neponi- 
cene Newman,” of the Congregation of the Holy 
Redeemer, who died in 1860, were discussed. Arch- 
bishop Ryan is competent to speak on the subject. 
There is also some probability that the cause of 
canonization of Christopher Columbus, the discov- 
erer of America, and that of the missionary martyr 
of the Society of Jesus, Father Jogues, who was 
slain by the Indians, will probably soon be taken 
up by the Congregation. The pope has recently 
received many petitions on the subject, some of 
them from the United States. The canonization 
of the late Pius IX., recently asked for by prelates 
all over the world, has been again put off, as Pius 
X., notwithstanding the veneration he entertains 
for the virtues of his predecessor, thinks his death 
of too recent a date for the Church to proceed in 


such an important step as the inscribing of him in | | 
Naas Belgians and on his people, nor can our own 


the catalogue of saints. 
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Although it has been deemed uncertain who 
wrote it, yet Amos R. Wells pronounces that the 
following patriotic hymn was written by two Uni- 
tarian clergymen, life-long friends, Charles Timo- 
thy Brooks and John Sullivan Dwight, both Massa- 
chusetts men, both born in 1813, and both Harvard 
graduates of the year 1832. It is pussible that a 
German poem furnished the idea. The following 
is the form in which it was first printed by Lowell 
Mason in 1841: 


“God bless our native land; 
Firm may she ever stand 
Through storm and night: 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do thou our country save 
By Thy great might. 


For her our prayers shall rise 
To God, above the skies; 

On Him we wait; 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 

God save the State.” 


DaiLy ANTI-MAMMON SERMONS.—“ If there is 
one thing,” says the New Bedford Evening Stand- 
ard, “‘which the baccalaureate sermons of this 
year are agreed upon it is the declaration that ‘ye 
cannot serve God and Mammon.’ A sprightly con- 
temporary has said that the graduates to whom 
they are addressed will forget them all within a 
year; but they can read this lesson in the news- 
papers almost any day, and possibly the headlines 
will be a reminder of the sermons. Many of the 
clergymen who have preached baccalaureate ser- 
mens spoke with vigor capes the conditions of 

@ Limes, and with especial refere 
of moral responsibility in the nln eames 
Whether the young men and women forget or not, 
they can hardly help going out and carrying some 
of the influence of the stirring words of counsel. 
And, as we have already suggested, they will find 
the lesson constantly impressed by the newspapers 
which for the most part preach vigorous admoni- 
tions to righteousness every day, not so much in 
formal phrase as in the light they shed on the way, 
the world goes on.” 


ENGLISH FRIENDS AND THE CoNGo.—As a result 
of the discussion at the London Yearly Meeting, 
on the abominable treatment of natives in the 
Congo Free State, four responsible Friends were 
authorized to draw up and issue a statement for 
es — The following is the document circu- 
ated: 

“The report of Consul Casement and other pub- 
lications which have been issued seem to establish 
beyond the possibility of doubt that, at any rate 
in some parts of the State, great cruelty has been 
practiced in order to ensure the collection of suf- 
ficient quantity of rubber to meet the demands of 
the Government and its agents. With this object 
in view, it would seem that no account is taken of 
human life; whole villages and districts have been 
devastated, and failure to procure the stipulated 
amount of rubber is punished with mutilation or 
death. The opinion was expressd that these prac- 
tices ought to be brought strongly before the no- 
tice of the English people, who, along with the 
other European powers, are responsible for the 
formation of the Congo State. The Society of 
Friends is convinced that the Belgian people are 
not fully cognizant of the evil deeds which are 
perpetrated under the sanction of their name, and 
it would fain hope that the more immediate rulers 
of the Congo State are not fairly represented by 
the action of their subordinates, some of whom are 
probably themselves little removed from barbar- 
ism. The Society of Friends strongly feel that 
there is a responsibility resting on the King of 
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nation disclaim its share therein. An earnest hope 
was expressed that by a complete change in admin- 
istrative methods, these horrors may be promptly 
terminated, and that the Free State may be more 
worthy of the name it bears.” 


WHat THE “ SicNERS” Dip Not DREAM.—A cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun puts into a series 
of paragraphs the outline of an Independence Day 
oration: 

They did not dream, in 1776, of a republic so 
vast to include within its borders the icy winds of 
the Arctic and the heat-laden breezes of the tropics. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of eighty millions 
of free American citizens. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of eighteen millions 
of children attending the free public schools of the 
world’s mightiest republic. 

They did not dream, in 1776, that they were 
giving birth to a Power which, in a century and a 
quarter, would stand foremost among the Powers 
of the world. 

They did not dream, in 1776, that the oppressed 
of other lands would flock to our shores at the rate 
of nearly one million a year. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of six hundred 
thousand factories, with their seven millions of 
busy workers. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of a salary pay- 
roll for school-teachers greater than the entire ex- 
pense of administering the government of the 
country. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of conducting an 
internal commerce which should be greater than 
the combined foreign commerce of all the nations 
of the world. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of a flag which 
should become the accepted symbol of liberty the 


wide would not dream, in 1776, of a day when the 
forces of Niagara should be harnessed to the wheels 
of American progress and commerce. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of being able to 
communicate over an American cable with the 
Orient and get an answer in less time than would 
be spent in writing a letter. 

They did not dream, in 1776, of being able from 
New York to whisper to a friend in Chicago. 

They did not dream, in 1776, that they were 
founding a nation which would be able to pay $350,- 
000,000 of war expense with no more effort than 
the purchase of a few postage stamps. 

They did not dream, in 1776, that the infant 
then cradled would become the giant of 1905. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The President has appointed Elihu 
Root,-formerly Secretary of War, to succeed the late John 
Hay, as Secretary of State. It is expected he will enter 
upon his new duties in the course of the next two weeks. 

In addressing the National Educational Association, 
lately meeting at Asbury Park, N. J., President Roose- 
velt, in the course of his remarks, said: “It is not too 
much to say that the most characteristic work of the 
Republic is that done by the educators, for whatever our 
shortcomings as a nation may be we have at least firmly 
grasped the fact that we cannot do our part in the difficult 
and all-important.work of self-government, that we cannot 
rule and govern ourselves, unless we approach the task 
with developed minds and trained characters. Moreover, 
where altogether too much prominence is given to the 
mere possession of wealth, the country is under heavy ob- 
ligations to such a body as this, which substitutes for the 
ideal of accumulating money the infinitely loftier, non- 
materialistic ideal of devotion to work worth doing sim- 
ply for that work’s sake. I do not in the least underes- 
timate the need of having material prosperity as the basis 
of our civilization, but I most earnestly insist that if our 
civilization does not build a lofty superstructure on this 
basis we can never rank among the really great peoples.” 

A despatch from Washington says: The Government 
will in the course of the next few months place in posi- 
tion in the Weather College, at Mount Weather, Blue 
Mount, Va., some of the finest instruments in the world 
in connection with the meteorological work to be done 
there. The expenditure on this account will approximate 


$200,000. The station at Mount Weather has a staff of 
eight scientists, and the work to be carried on will be 
done in co-operation with similar Government meteorolo- 
gists in other countries. Mount Weather is situated on 
the Blue Ridge, 2000 feet above the Atlantic, and is ex- 
ceptionally well chosen for the purposes of a weather 
station. The Government has erected five large stone 
structures for the various laboratories and observation 
stations. The Kite Building is the only one of its kind 
in the world. From this building it is proposed to fly im- 
mense kites with a steam engine. The building is so con- 
structed that a kite may be sent aloft from it no matter 
which way the wind may blow. 

A census of Atlantic City, N. J., recently completed, 
shows a resident population of 37,600, an increase of 
more than 9000 in ten years. 

The list of casualties caused by fireworks, etc., in cele- 
brating the fourth of this month is stated by the Chicago 
Tribune to be: Dead, 64; injured, 3157; by fireworks, 
1258; by cannon, 294; by firearms, 446; by gunpowder, 
706; by toy pistols, 373; by runaways, caused by explo- 
sions, 80. Total fire loss, $251,317. 

The reading of the Bible in the public schools was de- 
nounced in the report of the Committee on Sectarianism 
of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, which 
lately met in Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. H. Thiry, of Long Island City, N. Y., has just com- 
piled a statement showing the accounts of all the echool 
savings banks in the United States. It appears that there 
are 1,089 such banks in 109 cities of the country, includ- 
ing the 310 stations of the New York Penny Provident 
Fund. The school savings bank system was started in 
this country in 1885, and up to the beginning of this year 
the banks had received deposits amounting to $2,782,- 
012.27, the savings of 191,009 pupils. Of the total de- 
posits, $2,165,072.63 has been withdrawn, leaving to the 
young depositors $616,939.64. 

FOREIGN.—The Russian battleship Kniaz Potemkine, 
which was seized in the Black Sea by her crew after a 
mutiny and threatening other vessels, has been regained 
by the Russian Government. 

The Czar is reported to have ordered the entire home 
fleet to be dismantled. Cronstadt, where the fleet lies, 
nas been closed to foreigners, and the warships, rendered 
ineffective, have been moved close under the forts. Mu- 
tiny occurred on a vessel of the fleet. 

The whole Crimean Peninsula is reported to be on the 
verge of revolt and anarchy reigns in the mountains of 
the Caucasus from Batoum to Baku. Telegrams from 
the Caucasus say the news of the mutiny on board the 
Kniaz Potemkine was the signal for a general movement 
with which troops and police are absolutely powerless to 
cope. Railroad traffic in all directions has ceased and 
the people are fleeing on horseback and all kinds of ve- 
hicles over the mountain roads and trails. 

Russian revolutionists have issued a proclamation call- 
ing for revolution. All who are in sympathy with the 
effort to overthrow the present regime are called upon to 
join in a common movement. 

It is stated that an armistice in Manchuria now only 
awaits an intimation from Japan that one is desired by 
that country. The Czar’s pride prevents his asking an 
armistice, though his sincere desire to end the war is 
shown by the abandonment of further mobilization, de- 
spite the deplorable internal condition of Russia. 

The island of Saghalin has been seized by the Japan- 
ese. This is the first Russian territory which has been 
occupied by the Japanese. 

A despatch from Paris of the 3rd inst. says: “ The bill 
for the separation of Church and State passed the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to-night by the vote of 341 to 323. The 
system swept away by this bill dates from 1801, when 
the famous concordat was signed by Pius the Seventh, 
and Napoleon. This gave religion governmental status, 
the churches being Government property, with the clergy 
paid by the State, and the entire church administration 
being under the direction of a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. The new system abolishes all laws and regula- 
tions under the concordat and terminates the authority 
of the concordat itself.” 

A subsequent despatch says: “The step is the most 
revolutionary that has taken place in France since the 
birth of the republic. Under the terms of the measure, 
France no longer recognizes any sect nor will pay stipends 
or subsidies of any kind except salaries for college, hos- 
pital and asylum chaplains. Thousands of clergymen 
throughout the country must look to their parishes for 
support. Hundreds of priests will be crowded out by the 
necessary consolidation of parishes to assure support for 
the clergy and for parish maintenance. The bill is de- 
signed among other things to eliminate clergymen from 
politics and rigorous provisions are included with this 
end in view. The contest over ownership of the riches 
accumulated through the centuries by the churches was 


settled in favor of Government ownership with the art. 
cles remaining in the churches in charge of the civil com. 
mittees provided to take over all church property and or. 
ganize the parishes for self-government.” The Protestant 
as well as the Catholic clergy have been paid by the Stats, 
and the provisions of the bill apply to all forms of religion, 

It is stated that the plan of maintaining the childreg 
of the poor—or such as may be in the poor-houses or 
“unions”—in cottages and homes of that character, is 
finding a very general adoption in England, no less thay 
128 “unions” now maintaining the children away from 
the pauperizing effects of poor-house associations. 

Dr. Robert Koch, in a telegram from Tringa, in 
announces that he has found the origin of the tsetse dig. 
ease in certain infusoria in the body of the tsetse fly, 
The discovery leads to the hope that means will be found 
to — the epidemic, which annually kills thousands of 
cattle. 
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Agent, N. Y., $16 for himself, Hazard Library, Isase P. 
Hazard, Elisha Cook, Samuel G. Cook, Elizabeth Gardner, 
Martha K. Otis and Jegse M. Otis; David E. Cooper and 
Samuel R. Cooper, N. J.; Aaron Dewees, Ohio, $4, two 
years. 

eas” Remitiances received after Third-day noon will no 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. 16th St., Phila— 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-day mornings from 9 A. M. to 1. P.M 


Corrected sheets for the Eighth Month, 1905, were 
mailed to all known recipients of the Friends’ Card Cal- 
endar, and a notice was inserted in THe FRIEND about the 
first of the year, asking those who had not received the 
sheets to apply for same. A number of these being still 
unasked for, would indicate that all possessing the Cal 
endar have not been supplied. Will those who have no 
been supplied please send a postal stating how many are 
needed, and the corrected sheet will be sent free of charge. 

TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 
No. 304 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


Diep, at Whittier, Linn County, Iowa, Sixth Month 4 
1905, Mary Briccs, in the seventy-third year of her ag®; 
a member of Coal Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends 
We believe her end was peace, and feel that she has beet 
gathered, like a shock of corn fully ripe, into the hest 
enly garner. 





